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LORD BYRON’S PALACE, AT VENICE. 


Scores of readers who have been journeying through 
Mr. Moore’s concluding portion of the Life of Lord 
Byron, will thank us for the annexed illustration. 
it presents a view of the palace occupied by Lord 
Byron during his residence at Venice. 

When, after his unfortunate marriage, he left 
England, ‘in search of that peace of mind which 
was never destined to be his, Venice naturally oc- 
curred to him as a place where, fur a time atleast, 
he showld find a suitable residence. Ue had, in his 
own language, ‘loved it Trom his boyhood,’ and 
there was a poetry connected with its situation, its 
habits, and iis history, which excited both his ima- 
gination and his curiosity. His situation at this pe- 
riod is thus feelingly alluded to by Mr. Moore:— 
*¢ Phe circumstances under which Lord Byrou now 
took leave of England were such as, in the case of 
any ordinary person, could not be considered othi- 
erwise than disastrous and humiliating. He had, 
in the course of one short year, gone through every 
variety of domestic misery;—had seen bis hearth 
eight or nine times profaned by the visitations of 
the law, and been only saved from a prison by the 
privileges of his rank. He had alienated, as far as 
they had ever been his, the affections of his wite; 
and now, rejected by her, and condemned by the 
world, was betaking himself to au exile which had 
not even the dignity of appea:ing voluntary, as the 
excommunicating voice of society seemed to leave 
him no other resouree. Had he been of that class 
of unfeeling and self-satisfied natures from whose 
hard surface the reproaches of others fall pointless, 
he might have found in insensibility a sure refuge 
against reproach: but, on the contrary, the same 
sens'tiveness that kept him so awake to the applause 
es of mankind rendered him, ina still more intense 
degvee, alive to their censure. Exen the strange, 
perverse pleasure which he felt in painting himself 
unamiably to the world, did not preyeny him from 


being both startled and pained when the world took 
him at his word; and, like a child in a mask belore 
a looking-glass, the dark semblance which he had 
half in sport, put on, when reflected back upon 
him from the mirror of public opinion, shocked 

‘Then came the disappointment of his youthful 
passion,—the lassituce ond remorse of premature 
exeess,—the lone friendlessness of his entrance into 
life, and the ruthless assault upon his first literary 
efforts,—all links in that chain of trials, errors, and 
sufferings, by which his great mind was gradually 
and painfully drawn out;—all bearing their respec- 
tive shares in eecomplishing that destiny which 
seems to have decreed that the triumphal mareh of 
his genius should be over the waste and ruins of his 
heart. He appeared, indeed, himself to have had 
an instinctive consciousness that it was out of such 
ordeals his strength and glory were to arise, as his 
whole life was passed in courting agitation and dif- 
ficulties; and whenever the scenes around him were 
too tame to furnish such excitement, he flew to 
fancy or memory for ‘thorns’ whereon to ‘lean his 
breast.” Atthe same time, the melancholy with 
which his heart was filled was soothed and cher. 
ished by the assoctations which every objest in Vee 
nice The prospects of dorsinior subdu- 
ed, of a high spirit humbled, of splendor tarnished 
of palaces sinking into ruins, Was but too faithfully 
in accordance with the dark and mournful mind 
which the poct bore within him. Nor were other 
motives of 4 nature wholly different wanting to 
draw fim to Venice. 

**The population of Venice, at the end of the 17th 
century amounted to nearly two hundred thousand 
souls. At the Inst efnsus, taken two years ago, it 
was no move than about one hundred and three 
thousand, and it diminishes dailv. The commerce 
and the official employments, which were to be the 
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anexhausted source of Venetian ggandeur, have 
both expired. Most of the patrician Mansions are 
deserted, and would gradually disappear, hgd «ot 
the government, alarmed by the demolitio@@of sev- 
enty-two, during the last two years, expressly¥for- 
bidden this sad resource of poverty. Many rem- 
nants of the Venetian nobility are now “seattertd 
and confounded with the wealthier Jews upon the 
banks of the Brenta, whose palladian palaces have 
sunk, or are sinking, in the general deqy. 

“Captain Medwin relates Lord Byron’s detesta- 
tion of Venice in unmeasured terms. He like- 
wise tells of his Lordship performing here one of 
those aquatic feats in which he greatly prided him- 
self; and the Countess Albrizzi mentions a similar 
incident:—*‘ He was seen, on leaving a palace situ- 
ated on the grand canal, instead of entering his 
gondola, to throw himself, with his clothes on, into 
the water, and swim to his house.” 


SELECT TALES. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
THE FOREWARNING. 

In the wilder part of Cornwall, lived towards 
the earlier part of the last century, a beautiful 
girl, whom I will here call by the name of Clara 
Tregothick. She was an orphan; but her for- 
tune had been left to her on the sole condition 
of marrying with the consent of her uncle, a 
man of an ambitious and scheming temper. ‘This 
fortune was such as, had Clara been as old and 
hideous as she was young and lovely, would 
have brought to her feet half the proudest gal- 
Jants of Cornwail. Among her numerous suit- 
ors, two were, however, especially favored above 
the rest; theirnames were Bayntun and Vava- 
sour. ‘The former had won already the consent 
of the uncle; the latter had only paid successful 
court to the bright eyes of the beautiful niece. 

Bayntun was the heir to high but impoverish - 
edrank. Accustomed to the intrigues of cities, 
a wily and deceitful habit of mind made his 
chief characteristic ; deep, shrewd, self-interest- 
ed, he seldom engaged in any pursuit without 
bringing to it all the arts of experience and ad- 
dress, or without foresceing the exact chances 
for and against him. It had thus been observ- 
ed of him, that he was always fortunate in what- 
ever he undertook. He wasso—Prudence and 
Energy united, command Fortune. In his ear- 
ly years he had been a daring and successful 
libertine. Approaching now towards the con- 
fines of middle age, the interests of the world 
had become to him more powerful than its plea- 
sures ; there is a lustre in gold that lasts longer 
undimmed by time, than the smile of woman 
or the sparkle of the wine-cup. Fearful of 
sinking into that equivocal and despised state — 
rank, without the means to support it, he had, 
for some time, looked abroad for a wealthy 
marriage. He had prepared himself to disre- 
gard youth and beauty; but he fouud them both 
united in the object of his choice ; for that ob- 
ject was Clara 'Tregothick, She did not, it is 
true, regard him with much favor; once, she 
had actually refused him. But Sir Frederick 
Tregothick, her uncle, had pledged himself the 
courtier’s addresses should ultimately succeed ! 
and Bayntun, having once remarked the charac- 
ter of Clara, gave full evidence to the assertion. 
She was, indeed, of a singularl? soft and timid 
nature ; nor did there appear any sacrifice which 
a consistent violence might not extort from her. 
Tregothick was deep in the petty cabals which 
at that time, constituted politics. Step by step 
he was feeling his way onwards to public hon- 
ors; and he saw in the alliance of Bayntun—a 
man destined to one of the oldest of the English 


arldoms, and connected with some of the most 
owerfu] families in the State—a rapid and cer- 


, tain method of attaining his objects, which 


should not, he resolved, at whatever risk, be 
glected. Living with his niece, who was 
barely eighteen, he had, the instant the young 


man’s desiga were apparent, forbidden Vava- 


sour access tothe house. In spite of this pro- 
hibition, the lovers met, however, though in se- 
cret. Vavasour was an only son. His father 
had died many years since, and he resided with 
his mother, a bedridden and infirm woman in 
one of those muvuldering and ancient residences 
common in that part of £ingland: the dilapida- 
tions of which his rent-roll did not suffer bim 
to repair. Ile was a man of generous disposi- 
tions, but haughty and fierce im temper; his 
early poverty, and an ambition constantly cros- 
sed and baflled, had given a dark and menacing 

* shade to the brighter qualities of his character. 
Somewhat of this might be easily discernible 
in his bearing and aspect; and, though he was 
small and spare of person, there was that in his 
dark eyes, his proud forehead, and an air at 
once shy and imperious which testified these 
angrier and more vindictive properties of nature 
that prudent men will not willingly arouse. Be 
this as it may, he could, at least be softened ; 
and he loved Clara with a fervor, a depth, and 
a passion, of which she, in returning his affec- 
tion, could not even dream. 

There was.a retired and remote spot at one 
end of the wide chasm which surrounded Cla. 
ra’s abode, in which the lovers were accustom. 
ed to meet; hither Vavasour who resided seve- 
ral miles distant, would ride, on a black horse, 
whose speed and beauty are yet traditionally 
preserved; and tying his steed within a thick 
wood, at a little distance, procecd to the tryst- 
ing spot. It was a deep and rugged gien, sur- 
rounded by old trees, chiefly pollards, and over- 
run with fern, which grew in that place with a 
peculiar and rank luxuriance. None ever dis- 
turbed them in this place of rendezvous :—even 
the deer seemed to shun it. No path was with- 
in nearly a mile of its vicinity, and the neighbor- 
ing peasants attached to the glen some ghostly 
fable, which tended yet further to preserve its 
wonted solitude. It was broad noon, in July, 
when, one day, after an absence of more than 
ordinary duration, they had again met. The 
transport that Vavasour evinced heightened the 
spirits of Clara from its usual fearfulness ; and 
her lover, perceiving his advantage, did not ne- 
glect to press it. 

‘My beloved Clara,’ said he, as her head 
leaned upon his bosom, ‘let me prove to the 
world the sincerity of my love. If you marry 
without your uncle’s consent, you will lose your 
fortune. Can you, dearest, consent to the sa- 
crifice? Show that you love me beyond these 
calculations, and let us fly. I do not conceal 
from you my poverty ; but, at least I have quite 
sufficient to support us. I offer you an honor- 
able name, a peaceful obscurity, aud a heart 
that will seek to recompense you for every thing 
you will have bartered for its love:—speak, 
dearest!’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed,’ said Clara, sighing heavily, 
‘it is much better to wait. My uncle must be 
conquered by our constant attachment—by my 
own dejection and unhappiness. Let us wait. 
Consider, dear Walter, it is but a few months 
since we have loved; and my uncle has, perhaps 
a right to appeal to time.’ 

*‘ Name him not,’ said Vavasour fiercely ; ‘ he 
has no right to condemn the alliance with one 
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equal to himself in birth, with the rudeness and 
disdain that he has evinced to me. But for 
vour sake, I had but no matter. What I 
would say, Clara, is this—every one sees your 
uncle’s partiality to Henry Bayntun; every one 
believes that that ruined profligate will ulti- 
‘nately marry you. Do, Clara, have pity upon 
me. Ido not mistrust you—l will not—I can- 
not :—but if, when I hear this said, and see 
Bayntun every day received at your house, con- 
sorting with you, boasting of his favor—if I feel 


- distfacted and maddened, can you wonder, or 


ean you blamo me? RKelease me, Clara, from 
these fears ant this agony, so inseparable from 
my present situation. Come with me away 
from them all—come!’ 

Nay, nay,’ said Clara, ‘you know your pow- 
er—this is urigeiierous.’ 

‘Can you,’ muttered the lover, struck with 
her refusal, ‘can you (is it natural?) prefer 
your fortune, these lands, yonder mansion to 
iny love? If so, speak openly, and at once—I 
wall bless you, and depart.’ 

«You are more to me than all!’ said Clara, 
tenderly. 

* Then fly ! 


and exposed to athousand interpretations, which 
she recoiled from encountering. At length, a 
compromise was made; and it was agreed, that 
Clara should communicate with her uncle once 
myore, and should firmly assure him, that if he 
persisted in withholding his consent, she should 
conceive herself compelled, in justice to the dis- 
interested suit of Vavasour, to submit to all sac- 
rifice, and marry without an approbation, which 
she could not forfeit happiness to obtain. With 
this they parted. 

The singular will which bequeathed her pro- 
perty to Clara, had decreed the estates, if for- 
feited by her marriage without Sir Frederick 
Tregothick’s consent, to a distant relative ; so 
that in neither case was the uncle benefited by 
his niece’s conduct. It was this which gave to 
both the lovers some hope that he might, at 
length, be persuaded to withdraw an opposition, 
unavailing st all hazards, and in no event ad- 
vantageous to himself. 

That very evening, Clara summoned courage, 
and represented to her guardian all that she had 
promised Vavasour to attempt. He was aston- 
ished by the firm and desperate tone she assum- 
ed—for she had been deeply wrought upon by 
Vavasour’s remonstrances; and, fresh from hig 
exhortation, she displayed a courage and deci- 
sion wholly contrary to her character. Love 
makes miracles—though, alas! they are brief 
ones! Sir Frederick at first attempted the im- 
posing and severe manner he had hitherto found 
successful with his niece. Convinced, at last, 
of its failure, at the present time, he disembled 
his chagrin, and observing, with a constrained 
kindness in his tone, that he must give the sub- 
ject mature consideration, that he was actuated 
solely by the desire of his niece’s happiness and 
what he knew must have been the wishes of his 
brother, he left the apartment. 

He found Bayntun below, in the room gene- 
rally appropriated to Sir Frederick, and lost no 
time in communicating to him the strange and 
unlooked-for determination that Clara had 
evinced. The more cold and possessed suitor 
listened to him at first with incredulity, and even 
at the last with indifference. 

‘These fancies of resolution, said he at 
length, ‘ are common to women ; they never last 


long. Assume a frowning brow and a harslr 
tone to-morrow, and you will subdue her again; 
but why advise you, who know your policy so 
well? 

This policy, severe as it was, Sir Fredcrick 
Tregothick then relentlessly put in practice.— 
But Clara had been so exalted beyond herself 
by the generosity and the pleadings of her lover 
and that exaltation was so maintained by inter. 
view and letter, that threats, taunts, anger, con- 
tempt, were all and utterly in vain, Worn out 
with them, however, she did, at length allow 
them to produce their effect upon her temper ;— 
not the effect which Sir Frederick hoped for. 

‘One month,’ said she, retreating from the 
room in which their altercation had been held ; 
‘one month, I give you to retract your oppo- 
sition ; if not retracted, I will be swayed by it 
no more; and the house and lands, over which 
you now hold influence, and where, should I be 
mistress and Vavasour lord, you would always 
be honored and welcomed, shall pass away from 
you, as myself; into the hands of a stranger.— 
Mark, one month—not a day more!’ 

Closing the door, she left Tregothick motion- 
less with rage and disappointment. He had not 
recovered himself, when Bayntun was announc- 
ed. While he related the past scene, Bayntun 
employed himself, in carelessly turning over 
some books on the table. 

‘Do, for Heaven’s sake,’ cried Tregothick,; 
‘ put these foolish books aside; and come, listen 
tome! 

‘Stay,’ sdid Bayntun, ‘ are these your favorite 
volumes or do they amuse the solitude of your 
niece 

¢Pshaw! novels; I suppose; they are her's, 
to be sure.” 

‘Very well; do you observe their character? 
They are nearly all of the superstitious order of 
romance ;-- ghosts, witches, sorcerers. Nay, 
she must be curious in the matter; for here is 
one book, dragged from your musty shelves be- 
low, that treats of witchcraft scientifically, 
(pointing to Glanvil’s celebrated volume;) and 
pray observe, her pretty mark is set in one of 
the most interesting records of the impossible.” 

“ And if it be so, what, in Heaven’s name, is 
that tous? We have nothing to do with any 
witches 

‘No; but not so fast—we may have? Let 
us ascertain whether Clara is really of a nature 
to delight in, and to be worked upon by, theso 
legends: if so,we may hit on ascheme that shall 
drive her into my arms. You know, Tregothick,’ 
continued Bayntun, ‘that a friend of mine a 
noted man of pleasure and of wit, having arriv- 
ed at that pass in which an heiress is a pill to 
be taken as a necessary preventive against the 
terrible disease called ruin, by means of a jug- 
gling quean, a black cloth, and a large mirror, 
exhibited himself to a rich lady of quality, as 
the shadow of her intended husband. And the 
fool was deceived, and did actually marry the 
man, because she fancied herself destined to 
him—Now, some scheme or other of that na- 
ture, might not work ill for ws—eh ”? 

‘ Now you speak of it,’ answered Tregothick 
slowly,‘ I recollect that Clara always has been 
under strong impressions of the supernatural ; 
when she was a child she could not sleep alone 
without shrieking aloud, and fancying she saw 
spectres. Her maid to this day, sleeps in the 
same chamber with her. And I remember well, 
too, that in her rides she can never pass a gipe 
sey without having her fortune told—a girlish 
infatuation!’ 
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‘True, but yet a very powerful handle; let 
us consider—let us consult—let us divise.’ 

From that day, Sir Frederick Tregothick laid 
aside his severity to his niece; he seemed to 
seek every opportunity to conciliate her affec- 
tion ; his voice, look, manner, were all softened 
into an urbanity, that was the more effective, 
inasmuch as his bearing was usually abrupt and 
hard. Bayntun, too, as if his suit were now 
hopeless, absented himself from the house.— 
Tregothick even spoke to her of Vavasour ; he 
aliowed his merits; but he dwelt on his defects; 
—above all, he enlarged on the ferocity and heat 
of his temper, artfully, perhaps, selecting, above 
all others, a charge which was peculiarly calcu- 
lated to appal and stagger in her love, a crea- 
ture so habitually timorous as poor Clara, and 
which, it must be owned, was, perhaps, juster, 
in the main, than any other accusation Trego- 
thick could have alleged against her lover. Va- 
rious little impetuosities that had often jarred 
fearfully on Clara’s nerves, now occurred to her 
mind with double force. She even shuddered 
as she recalled them; and every day Tregothick 
had some new anecdote of Vavasour’s irritabil- 
ity or sternness, which he seemed to drop into 
her ear in the kindest manner and for the most 
friendly purpose. 

One day, after a conversation of this sort, 
Clara walked alone and musingly into the park. 
When she had got at some little distance from 
the house, she perceived a strange figure ap- 
proaching towards her; it was an old man, in a 
Moorish, or, at least, eastern dress ; his face was 
sallow, but not bronzed to the color that should 
have corresponded with his attire; his eyes, deep 
sunk in his head, were black and penetrating ; 
and his» teeth, despite his advanced years, 
and a worn and sickly appearance, of a daz- 
zling and bony whiteness: they gave indeed, 
something ghastly rather than prepossessing to 
his aspect, and resembled, from their rat-like 
length and color, the grinders of a carnivorous 
animal, rather than the comely instruments of a 
human appetite. Stopping, as he reached the 
young lady, with a deferential air, he swung 
from his shoulders a box, containing trinkets, 
lace, &c. and asked respectfully, but in an ac- 
cent that was rather Italian than Eastern, if he 
could tempt her to purchase, 

The dress, manner, and person of this singu- 
lar itinerant forcibly arrested Clara’s attention, 
and, in some measure, aroused her fears. She 
glanced towards the house, to see that she was 
within hearing of the servants, some of whom 
at a little distance were at that moment exercis- 
ing Tregothick’s horses; satisfying herself on 
that point, she gave way to her curiosity, and 
inspected the contents of the box. The trinkets 
were of quaint and foreign workmanship, and 
to each that she noted, the pedlar, if so he might 
be called, assured her some occult and peculiar 
virtue belonged: one was a talisman against 
poison, another against fever, a third preserved 
the constancy of a beloved object, and a fourth 
gave a quartan ague to anenemy. As she lis- 
tcned with a smile to these assurances, the man, 
lowering his voice, said, ‘ And® madam, by 
means of this small machine,’ pointing to a lit- 
tle square thick box, ‘ which I would on no ac- 
count part with, [ can call up the shadows of 
fnturé events, and declare, to one so desiring, 
the ordinances of Fate; more especially,’ he ad- 
ded, as he saw the interest he had excited, ‘more 


especially, I can forewarn the unconscious of 


the unseen dangers with which they are threat- 
ened, so that they may be enabled to shun the 
perils that would otherwise ensnuare them.’ 


‘Indeed !? said Clara, seriously, in spite of 
herself, ‘that must be the most valuable of all 
the arts of divination ; generally, seers profess 
only to show us what inevitably must happen.’ 

‘A ceremony painful without benefit,’ said 
the stranger; ‘one that I never counsel the mass 
of tie world to undergo; only those destined to 
great acts or great eminence should foresee the 
inevitable future ; in them such foresight pro- 
duces the solemn and high wrought tone of mind 
that becomes the part they are to play on earth. 
But who is there that stands not in need ofa 
warning 

‘True!’ said Clara, wistfully, ‘and in what 
manner can you foretel the dangers by which 
we are threatened ?” 

‘By what is the type of substance, shadow. 
Within the womb of time, lie certain dim and 
vague embryos—uncertainties, on which Fate 
hath as yet set no seal—these I can evoke.— 
May I give you, madame, a proof of my art?’ 

‘Will it not greatly terrify me,’ said Clara, 
giving way to her curiosity. 

‘ Nay, scarcely, if you are prepared for it.— 
Besides, it is better to feel terror for a danger 
we may prevent, than to sleep in security till we 
are appalled by an evil which we are too late to: 
avert.” 

‘Well,’ said Clara, ‘can you exhibit your art 
this evening?” 

‘Yes madam, assuredly.’ 

* Come, then, to the Hall, and we will put you 
to the proof.’ 

The man bowed low, and Clara continued 
her walk ; but her mind was restless and disturb- 
ed. Her thoughts could dwell only on the com- 
ing exhibition; she longed for, yet dreaded the 
arrival of the fatal hour. It was true, as Trego- 
thick had said, that she was weakly alive to the 
influence of aught that appeared to betoken a 
preternatural agency. In her first childhood, 
the tales of nurses had instilled into her ductile 
imagination that fascinating poison, which the 
mental frame can never afterwards wholly cast 
from its system. Her fancy, easily excited, had 
peopled the dark with spectres. In every mood- 
ier impulse of nature, she yet tremblingly shud- 
dered at the wrath of the cloud fiend; and the 
lonely churchyard, instead of the quiet and holy 
haven for the wearied and the sorrowing, seem- 
ed to her saddened credulity but the haunt of 
the restless spectre and the pining ghost. As 
she grew up, this early and unhappy bias of 
temper was strengthened by the books which 
she pored over with a terrified delight; and, be- 
ing left to pursue her studies without a guide 
or corrector, she but rarely recurred to those 
healthier and diviner works which, whether by 
fiction or precept, rectify the fancy by enlight- 
ening the reason. When fear is once indulged, 
it easily becomes a predominant passion :—felt 
by her at first for the supernatural, it was, at 
length, felt in the most common occurrences in 
life; anda harsh sound, an angry look, was, at 
any time, sufficient to banish the delicate blood 
from the beautiful cheek, or shake into trem- 
bling the frail nerves, of this poor victim to her 
own imagimation. [TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


TO JULIET—~a raovent ar 
‘In yonder taper’s waning light, 

An image of my heart T see; 
It burns amid a lonely night— 

Its life the love of thee. 
The steadfast light its passion takes, 

But slowly wastes while it illames; 
And while mv very life it makes, 

My life itsel- consumes.” 
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From the London Metropolitan. 


LINES ON POLAND. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

To bs inserted in the new edition of “The Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 

And have T lived to see thee sword in hand 
Uprise again, immortal Polish Land!— 
Whose flag brings more than chivalry to mind, 
And leaves the tri-color in shades behind;— 
A theme for uninspired lips too strong; 
That ewells my heart beyond the power of seng: 
Majestic men, whose deeds have dazzled faith, 
Ah! yet your fates suspense arrests my breath; 
Whilst, euvying bosoms bared to shot and stecl, 
1 feel the more that fruitlessly I feel. 


Poles! with what indignation I endure 

Th’ half-pitying servile mouths that call you poor; 
Poor! isit England mocks you with her erick, 
That hates, but dares not chide, th’ Imperial Thief? 
France with her soul beneath a Bourbon’s thrall, 
And Germany that has no soul at all,— 

States, quailing at the giant overgrown, 

Whom dauntless Poland grapples with alone? 

No, ye are rich in fame e’en whilst ye bleed: 

We cannot aid you—we are poor indeed! 

In Fate’s defiance—in the world’s great eye, 
Poland has won her Immortality ! 

The Butcher should he reach her bosom now, 
Could tear not Glory’s garland from her brow; 
Wreathed, filleted, the victim falls renown’d, 
And all her ashes would be holy ground! 


But turn, my soul, from presages so dark: 

Great Poland’s spirit is a quenchless spark, 
That’s fann’d by Heaven to mock the Tyraut’s rage: 
She, like the eagle, will renew her age, 

And fresh heroic plumes of Fame put on,— 
Another Athens after Marathon,— 

Where eloquence shall fulmine, arts refine, 
Bright as the arms that now in battle shine. 

Come—should the heavenly shock my life destroy 
And shut its flood-gates with excess of joy ;— 
Jome but the day when Poland’s fight is won— 
And on my grave-stone shine the morrow’s sun— 


The day that sees Warsaw’s cathedral glow 

With endless ensigns ravish’d from the foe,— 

Her women lifting their fair hands with thanks, 

Her pious warriors kneeling in the ranks, 

The seutcheon’d walls of high heraldic boast, 

The odorous altars’ elevated host, 

‘lhe organ sounding through the aisle’s long glooms, 

The mighty dead seen sculptured o’er their tombs; 
John, Europe’s saviour—Palantowski’s fair 

esemblance—Kosciusko’s shall be there;) 

The taper’d pomp—the hallelujah’s swell, 

Shail o’er the soul’s devotion east a spell, 

Till visions eross the rapt enthusiast’s glance, 

And all the scene becomes a waking trance. 


Should Fate put far—far off that glorious scene, 
And gulphs of havoe interpose between, 
Imagine not, ye men of every elime, 

Who act, or by your sufferance share the crime— 
Your brother Abel’s blood shall vainly plead 
Against the ‘deep damnation’? of the deed. 
Germans, ye view ils horror and disgrace 

With cold phosphoric eyes and phlegm of face. 
Is Allemagne profound in science, lore, 

Aud minstrel art?’—her shame is but the more 
‘To doze and dream by governments oppress’d, 
The spirit of a book-worm in each breast. 

Well can ye mouth fair Freedom’s classic line, 
And talk ot Constitutions o’er your wine: 

But all your vows to break the tyrant’s yoke 
Expire in Bacechanalian song 
Heavens! ean no ray of foresight pierce the leads 
And mystic metaphysics of your heads, 

‘To show the self-same grave, Oppression delves 
For Poland’s rights, is yawning for yourselves? 


See, whilst the Pole, the vanguard aid of Franee, 
Has vaulted on his barb and couch’d the lance, 
France turns from her abandon’d friends afresh, 
And soothes the Bear that prowls for patriot flesh; 
Buys, ignominious purchase! short repose, 

With dying curses and the groans of those 

That served, and loved, and put in her their trust. 


Frenchmen! the dead aceuse you from the dust !— 
Brows laurell’d—bosoms mark’d with many a scar im 
For France—that wore her Legion’s noblest star, ; 
Cast dumb reproaches from the field of Death ty 
On Gallic honor; and this broken faith a 
Has robb’d you more of fame—the life of life,— if 
‘Than twenty battles lost in glorious strife! 
And what of England—Is she steep’d so low ie 
In poverty, crest-fall’n, and palsied so, y 
‘That we must sit much wroth, but timorous more, 
W ith Murder knocking at our neighbor’s door! — 
Not murder mask’d and cloak’d, with hidden kuife, 
Whose owner owes the gallows life for life; 

But Public Murder!—that with pomp and gaud, 
And royal scorn of Justice, walks abroad 

‘To wring more tears & blood than e’er were wrung 
By all the culprits Justice ever hung! 

We read the diadem’d Assassin’s yaunt, 

And wince, and wish we had not hearts to pant 
With useless ind:gnation—sigh, and frown, 

But have not hearts to throw the gauntlet down. 
If but a doubt hung o’er the grounds of fray, 

Or trivial rapine stopp’d the world’s highway ; 
Were this some strife of States embroil’d;— 
Brittania on the spoiler and the spoil’d 

Might calmly look, and, asking time to breathe, 
Still honorably wear her olive wreath: 

But this is Darkness combating with Light: 
Earth’s adverse Principles for empire fight: 
Oppression, that has belted half the globe, 

Far as his knout could reach or dagger probe, 
Holds reeking o’er our brother-freemen slain 
That dagger—shakes it at us in disdain; 

Talks big to Freedom’s states of Poland’s thrall, 
And trampling one, contemns them one and all. 
My country! colors not thy onee proud brow 

At this affront?—Hast thou not fleets enow 

With Glory’s streamer, lofiy as the lark, 


Gay uttering o’er each thunder-bearing bark, a 
To warm th’ Iusulter’s seas with barb’rous blood, a 
And interdiet his flag from Ocean’s flood? a: 
E’en now far off the sea-cliff, where I sing, a 
1 see, my Country and my Patriot King! - 


Your ensign glads the deep. Baealm’d and slow 
A War-ship rides; while Heaven’s prismatic bow 
Upris’n behind her on th’ horizon’s base, 

Shines flushing thro’ the tackle, shrou''s, & stays, 
And wraps her giant form in one majestic blaze. 
My soul accepts the omen; Fancy’s eye 

Has sometimes a veracious augury: 

‘The Rainbow types Heaven’s promise to my sight; 
The Ship, Britennia’s interposing Might! . 

But if there should be none to aid you, Poles, 


Yell but to prouder pitch wind up your souls, j 7 
Above example, pity, praise, or blame, f Ai) 
To sow and reap a deathless field of Fame. Bt 


Ask aid no more from Nations that forget 
Your championship—old Europe’s debt. 
Though Poland (Lazarus-like) has burst the gloom, 
She rises nota beggar from the tomb: 

In Fortune’s frown, on Danger’s giddiest brink, 
Despair and Poland’s name must never link. 
Allillshave bounds; plagues, whirl wind, fire,& flood: 
E’en Power can spill but bounded sums of blood. 
States caring not what Freedom’s price may be, 
May late or soon, but must at last, be free; 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul—th’ hereditary will 
That, downward as from sire to son it goes, 
By shifting bosoms more intensely glows: 

Its heir-loom is the heart, and slaughter’d men 
Fight fiercer in their orphans o’er again. 
Poland recasts—though rich in heroes old,— 
Her men in more and more heroic mould: - a 
Her eagle-ensign best among mankind i; 
Becomes, and types her eagle-strength of mind: 
Her praise upon my ne lips expires:— 
Resume it, younger bards, and nobler lyres! 


* The fact ought to be universally known, that Franee 
is at this moment indebted to Poland for not being inva- 
ded by Russia. When the Duke Constantine fled from 
Warsaw, he left papers behind him proving that the 
Russians, after the Parisian events in July, means to 
have marched towards Paris, if the Polich insurrection 
had not prevented them, 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


‘Tne affecting narrative which has gone the 
rounds of the papers within a fortnight past, 
of a young female having been taken trom 
her mother’s house and married by a fellow 
who has since been convicted of a crime for 
which he is now Jaboring in prison, has for- 
cibly recalled to mind the history of a young 
woman similarly, at least equally, imposed on. 
Marta was the daughter of a smal] farmer in 
the State of New Jersey, not many miles 
from Rancocus, who supported a family of 
eleven children by attending our markets.— 
An unthrifty wife had kept him poor from the 
day of his marriage, and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty he contrived to make a decent 
living for the liberal progeny this thriftless 
wife had brought him. Yet he labored on 
without complaining, though he often sighed 
to think how poorly his own laborious econo- 
my was seconded at home. His eldest child 
was Maria, and she possessed a disposition 
directly the reverse of her mother’s. From 
the time she was old enough to assist her fa- 
ther, she attended market with him, sold their 
scanty stock of produce while he was absent 
on business from the stand, and in a variety 
of ways assisted him in his efforts to keep the 
large family together with decent respecta- 
bility. In person, Maria was what the ma- 
jority would call pretty; her complexion was 
exquisitely fair, and the rose which nature 
had planted in her cheek, was of an unvary- 
ing bloom. When about fifteen years old, a 
newspaper accidentally fell into her hands 
while in market one day, in which she read 
an advertisement for a young country girl, 
wanted as an apprentice to the business of a 
milliner. ‘The idea at once entered the mind 
of this innocent one, that she might be able 
to assist her father more than ever, by paying 
him the wages she might be able to earn as 
a seamstress. Poor child! she little knew 
the sufferings and privations which that un- 
wanes Se of females undergo in a large city 
jike Philadelphia—the severe labor necessa- 
ry to learn the trade, and the equally labori- 
ous application ever afterwards to support 
life with respectability. But she was resolv- 
ed to bind herself apprentice to the business, 
confident that she would be able to do infin- 
itely better than any others in the same line. 
With reluctance, knowing the hazards and 
temptations of a city life to one so friendless 
and inexperienced, the father consented, and 
Maria was received into an establishment 
celebrated at the time for being the only le- 
gitimate standard of the fashions. Here she, 
as well as about twenty others of nearly the 
same age, were employed with unremitting 
application during the wholg day, and fre- 
quently until long after midnight, in making 
up dresses for the votazies of fashion in both 
town and country. At particular seasons, or 
on certain occasions, as for instance, when 
their mistress had received an order to fit out 
a large and highly fashionable wedding party, 
the girls in the establishment were required 
to complete it on the day appointed, however 
short the time allowed. On these occasions, 


seldom indeed did daybreak find them in bed 
—night after night was constmed in slavish 
application, as fatally destructive to health, 
as it was unfeelingly exacted. 

But Maria labored on without complaining, 
and survived the termination of her appren- 
ticeship, at which time she had obtained a 
thorough knowledge of her business. Hap- 
pily for her, she had her father’s country place 
to retire to for a few weeks, where, in an at- 
mosphere rendered doubly grateful by a con- 
trast with the slavish confinement she had 
suffered in the city, ber health took new 
springs to itself, and she speedily revived.— 
Notwithstanding the severity of her apphiea- 
tion to business, she had contrived, during her 
long apprenticeship, to save nearly an hun- 
dred dollars, the fruits of her labor in the 
hours which ought to have been appropriated 
to sleep. With this she contemplated open- 
ing a small millinery store, in conjunction 
with an equally industrious fellow apprentice, 
who possessed a similar sum, but she first of 
all felt it her duty to tender the whole to her 
father. He, however, did not need it. A 
fortunate change in his prospects had render- 
ed his circumstances much more easy, and in- 
stead of accepting the grateful tender of his 
virtuous child, he was able to add nearly as 
much more to it. 

Thus situated, at the age of nineteen, Ma- 
ria and her friend opened a small store in See- 
ond Street, and by attention to business, in a 
few months she was disposed to feel confident 
of being able to support not only herself, but 
perhaps to educate one or two of her brothers. 
She boarded with her partner, at her mother’s 
house, and as the iatter took in boarders, her 
situation was in all respects agreeable, the 
society of the house being respectable and 
entertaining. By some unfortunate mistake, 
a report was cirenlated among the circle in 
which Maria associated, that she was the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer, and she his 
sole heir. However singular a rumor so di- 
rectly opposite the fact might be, it was gen- 
erally believed, in spite of Maria’s positive 
denial; and as she bad no relations in the 
city who might be appealed to in confirmation, 
her denial was considered as only in keeping 
with that modest deportment she had ever 
been remarkable for exhibiting. Among the 
boarders at this house was a young English- 
man, whose genteel manners and lively dispo- 
sition, rendered him a particular favorite a- 
mong the females, while the male portion look- 
ed upon himas.one remove abovethem. There 
was still a mystery about him—none could 
tell his origin or parentage, as he studiously 
avoided speaking of it himself, and it was dif- 
ficult even to approach the subject in conver: 
sation with him, so carefully did he shun the 
smallest approach towards it. He had money 
in abundance—he dressed well, was perfect] 
sober, and was to all appearance a man whose 
character stood far above suspicion. The 
fame of poor Maria’s fortune attracted the 
notice of this man. He addressed her, and 
finally married her.—After living more than 
a year in her house, supported the whole time 
by her labor (for it was soon discovered that 
his money was got at the gaming table) he 
suddenly disappeared, and in the anxiety of 
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the moment, when she found he had abandon- 
ed her, Maria became a mother. Her health 
suffered from the complicated shock, and be- 
fore she had entirely recovered, a letter was 
put into her hand, signed by a female who 
declared herself to be the wife of Maria’s 
husband! He was a libertine by profession 
—had deserted an amiable wife in England, 
and had ruined poor Maria for the gratifica- 
tion of his infamous appetite. The fate which 
befel this worthy girl, should be a warning to 
others, HOW THEY MARRY STRANGERS. 


= 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


Brier Notes oF a Tourtst.—The number of 
delightful villages within a few hours ride of Phil- 
adelphia present a constant means of easy, pleasant 
recreation. ‘To those whose business will not ad- 
mit of long absence, or who are fond of short ex- 
eursions and short bills, it must be very gratifying 
to be able, as is now the case, to start off in any 
and every direction and find a pleasant resting place, 
a safe retreat in rural and quiet shades, from the 
endiess hum and turmoil of the city. A long trip 
to the Falls, or the Springs, may answer well enough 
for some—the votaries of fashion and those who 
have a superfluity of cash and an abundance of 
time—but for the sober staid citizen who seeks re- 
licf from business, and goes abroad to enjoy the 
bounties and beauties of nature, our own neighbor- 
hood presents numberless attractions. 

A ride down in New Jersey, through the coun- 
ties of Gloucester, Salem and Cumberland, is de- 
lightful, while at almost any of the villages there- 
abouts, afew days or weeks may be spent very 
pleasantly. The first village after leaving Camden 
is Woodbury, and a neater little town to enjoy ones- 
self in need not be sought after. The inhabitants 
are intelligent and personally well disposed to- 
wards strangers, who are sure of meeting with ev- 
ery attention which can render their stay agreeable. 
The country is not remarkable for any great diver- 
sity of hill and dale, and though generally produc- 
tive and cultivated with a great deal of care and in- 
dustry, it is not equal to some of the rich, fertile 
tracts lower down (on the surface of course, ) and 
which have so abundantly excited the surprise of 
those who have heard so much of the pines and 
barren sands of New Jersey. Notwithstanding 
there is a super-abundance of light loam producing 
only scanty stubble and stinted pines, and a large 
intermixture of sand plains and banks, there are 
some tracts of strong rich soil, which well repays 
the labors of the husbandman, We have seen some 
farms of considerable extent in this part of the 
state which would vie in point of beauty and fertil- 
ity with some of the boasted farms on the opposite 
side of the Delaware, and the neatness and good 
order with which they are managed challenge com- 
parison with the best in the Union, 

Swenesnornoven.—A few miles lower down is 
the village of Swedesborough, interesting from its 
antiquity and respeetable from the number and 
character of its inhabitants. It was originally set- 
tled by a colony of Swedes, who landed here, we 
believe, (in the absence of our memorandums) 
some time before the arrival of William Penn.— 
Too remote from the noble Delaware to derive any 
considerable advantage from its waters, it has grown 
old without attaining the magnitude which its foun- 


ders probably anticipated, and falling considerably 
short of some of its more recently established neigh- 
bors. ‘The Episcopal Church at this place is prob- 
ably the largest in New Jersey, and flourished for 
a long time under the auspices of an excellent pas- 
tor. Its harmony was invaded, and the peace of 
its pastor and his Church were effectually broken 
by the machinations of woman; alike fatal to the 
Trojans and the Swedes—in Paradise, the Church, 
or the Cabinet. 

Me tuica Hitt.—A few miles further from the 
Delaware, and nearly equi-distant from the city, 
lies Mullica Hill, one of the most quiet, rural and 
charming villages in the state. The dwellings pos- 
sess generally a peculiar neatness and are disposed 
on the green summit of two hills, which rise rae 
ther abruptly from an irregular valley, or rather 
ravine, through which a little stream winds its me- 
andering course—clear and sparkling—fertilizing 
with unusual freshness its green, mossy margin 
until its faint murmurs die quietly away on the banks 
of the Delaware. Though but little of the wild or 
wonderful exist in this neighborhood, there is much 
to excite the admiration of those who love the quiet 
scenes and the placid loveliness of nature. Among 
the most valuable attractions of the country, we 
mark as prominent the unostentatious character of 
its inhabitants, the plain, open hospitality which 
generally abounds, so strikingly in contrast with the 
cold, calculating superciliousness too apparent in 
erowded cities, where the fine-spun sophistries of 
refinement take off, too frequently, the frank and 
manly stamp that marks the cultivator of the soil. 
He, conversant with nature in her every mood, feels 
but few of the asperities, the suspicions and world- 
ly practices that continually play upon the mind of 
the pent up denizen, and fret and fritter away his 
spirits; on the contrary he breathes a fresher air, 
drinks in the dewy breath of the morning, comes 
in contact not with those who are watching to de- 
ecive, but with the noble trees of the forest, which 
spread their protecting branches over him, or as he 
treads upon the pleasant hill side, surveys his load- 
ed orchards, or marks the meadow and the plain 
which are teeming their rich gifts beneath the cul- 
ture of his hand, he feels something of the dignity 
of man; his frame invigorated by toil, is never 
bowed with the abject load that presses upon the 
sycophant, but erect in conscious pride he looks 
out upor the blue sky that smiles over his luxuriant 
fields, and feels his heart opened—his soul expand- 
ed, and all the manly energies of his nature brought 
into full and useful exercise. Well may philoso- 
phers envy and poets sing the praises of a Farm- 
er’s Life. 

Tn the course of a ride through this pleasant coun- 
try, one will find many specimens of those charac- 
ters who are very correctly designated Mature’s 
noblemen; and how superior is a patent of nobility 
so honorably derived. Among them we remem- 
ber one, the Post Master of this little place, who 
would shrink from praise, however well deserved. 
He belongs to the class we have attempted to pour- 
tray. Pursuing at times his trade, cultivating his 
little farm; asa magistrate dispensing laws and ex- 
ercising in his little community the god-like char- 
acter of a peace-maker, at heart a christian and in 
practice a philanthropist, he has acquired among 
those who know him the character of a good man, 
which, while it sits meekly upon him, is one that 
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monarchs might envy. This portion of New Jersey 
is remarkable for salubrity and general healthiness. 
A traveller will meet many aged persons, and if he 
chooses, may set down in the vicinity of this village 
at the same table with the great-grand-mother, the 
grand-mother, the mother and her daughter—four 
generations. All good neighborhoods have their 
pests. Some might otherwise become too nearly 
assimilated to that paradise which we are taught to 
believe belongs not to terrestrial things. It was 
our misfortune to come in contact with one whose 
acts marred the beauty of the seene we had so much 
disposition to be in love with. Walking on the 
lower road leading from this place to Swedesboro, 
we were set upon by a pair of dogs. Having no 
weapon, we solicited their owner, the son of a cler- 
gyman, who was near at hand, to call them off, but 
in vain. From their size, their near approach, and 
the quantity of teeth they exhibited, some appre- 
hension was justly excited, which after repeated 
calls was allayed by the interposition of their mas- 
ter, or rather from his e nduct, their proper associ- 
ate and companion, who consented to call them 
away after some insulting abuse, that rendered it 
questionable which was the greatest puppy of the 
three. Leaving Mullica Hill, with its delightful 
scenes and agreeable people, we pass on to 

Brinseton.—This is a town of some size, though 
cut up into so many divisions, and scattered about 
so much at random as to lose the city-like charac- 
ter which a greater concentration would give it.— 
Here there is an extensive trade carried on in iron, 
one of the largest manufactories of nails being lo- 
eated at Bridgeton that probably exists in the Uni- 
ted States. The amount manufactured is immense, 
and the process is quite interesting by which the 
bars of thick iron are taken red hot from the fur- 
nace and rapidly drawn out into long thin slits rea. 
dy for the ponderous shears to clip them into nails. 
The ingenuity and rapidity of the manufacture is 
remarkable. Bridgeton is remarkable for the so- 
ber, quiet, orderly deportment of its inhabitants.— 
A change—a great and important one—has been 
wrought in this place within a few years, which, 
while it is equally gratifying to the christian philan- 
thropist and consoling to the patriot, speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the good sense of the inhabitants 
and in praise of those whose benevolence first set 
the moral reformation in motion, and whose zeal 
and perseverance have contributed so effectually to 
its advancement. Numerous instances are recited 
of the good effects every where flowing from the 
influence of TEMPERANCE. In the lower counties 
of this state, we are informed by respectable law- 
yers, who are themselves, and greatly to their ere- 
dit, for it proves their entire disinterestedness, ac- 
tive in promoting this cause, that criminal cases 
have come to be of rare occurrence. At a court 
term recently holden for one of the populous dis- 
tricts of this part of the state, and at which my in- 
formant was an admitted practitioner, not a solitary 
criminal case appeared on the docket. No assault 
and batteries; no stealing, no murder, no offence 
against the public peace or the general weal. If 
such are the fruits of Z'emper@mce, will not every 
good man say, ‘‘Go on and prosper’”? We certain- 
lv think so, and cannot repress our sorrow and sur- 
prise that there should be found any decent indi- 
vidual capable of acting otherwise. 


Beyond Bridgeton, ina direction towards the sea 
shore, is Millville, a place of some note in the man- 


ufacture of glass. Still further on, is Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape May, and several other smaller villages, 
all pleasantly situated, and delightful spots to passa 
few days for health and recreation—particularly 
those in the immedivte vicinity of the salt sea—the 
wide-spread, magnificent ocean, which are so fre- 
quently visited by our citizens, and too well known 
to be deseribed. Coming up from the lower villa- 
ges, and again passing Bridgeton, we encounter 
Salem, a pleasant, active, bustling place. Before 
reaching it we pass Hanecck’s Bridge, a place noted 
for some excesses committed by a marauding band 
of the enemy’s troops and the tories, who pursued 
the flying inhabitants and at the house at the bridge 
murdered several peaceable unarmed citizens, and 
threw their bleeding bodies from the windows.— 
The floors of the chambers still bear the red stain 
of blood, which the busy housewife has in vain es- 
sayed to scrub out. ‘Those scenes of carnage are 
past—How changed the aspect of affairs. Now 
smiling peace, numerous and happy inhabitants, 
and all the blessings of virtue, liburty and indepen- 
dence, are every where visible. 

Satem is pleasantly situatedwithin afew miles 
of the Delaware and in the midst of a fine, well 
cultivated country. It is a place of considerable 
business, the Seat of Justice, and in the taste dis- 
played in the private dwellings—plain but neat— 
several public buildings—its hotels, &c. there is a 
praise-worthy evidence of public spirit and enter- 
prise. A stranger will find his time glide pleasant- 
ly and almost imperceptibly away, gratified with 
the evidences around him of the prosperity, as well 
as the frankness, hospitality and general intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants. Salem county isa beau- 
tiful tract of excellent land, agreeably diversified 
by woodland and meadow, and exhibiting numer- 
ous highly cultivated farms, which yield certain and 
luxuriant crops to reward their hard-working, in- 
dependent cultivators. There are several other 
places in West New Jersey well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who leave the city in search either of 
health or pleasure, but we are compelled to pass 
them over for the present, intending to pass up by 
the pleasant villages of Moorestown, Mount Holly, 
the delightful towns of Burlington, Bristol and Bor- 
dentown, until we reach the classie region in and 
about Trenton. 


VILLAGE BELLS. 


Tue lute may melt to love—to war 
The trumpet rouse the soul— 
The organ waft the spirit far 
Above earth’s dull control ; 
But oh! what sound hath magie spells, 
To charm and soothe, like village bells? 


They wake remembrance in the heart 
Of all that onee was dear ; 

They prompt the sigh, bid tear-drops start, 
And yet we love to hear; 

They open all the close-shut cells, 

Where contemplation darkly dwells. 


Their sounds, which charmed youth’s happy day, 
For me, I ne’er forget, 

And oft I dream, though far away, 
I hear their music yet; 

And home returns, and streams and dells, 

With those remember’d village bells! 


A worthy churehwarden of Canterbury, a few 
days since, excused himself by a note from a din- 
ner party by alleging that he was ‘engaged in 
taking the senses of his parish.”? 
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From the Gem. 
A FRAGMENT. 
“Went, well, I think it’s likely; but don’t 
tease me any more. Your brother has mar- 
ried a poor girl, one whom I forbid him to 
marry, and I won’t forgive him if they all 
starve together.” 

This specch was addressed to a lovely girl 
scarcely eighteen years old—beautiful as the 
lily that hides itself beneath the dark waters. 
She was parting the silvery locks on her fa- 
ther’s high, handsome forehead, of which her 
own was a miniature; and pleading the cause 
of her delinquent brother, who had married 
against her father’s will, and had consequent- 
ly been disinherited, and left to poverty. Old 
Mr. Wheatly was a rich old gentleman, a re- 
sident of Boston. He was a fat, good natur- 
ed old fellow, somewhat given to mirth and 
wine, and sat in his arm chair from morning 
till night, smoking his pipe and reading the 
newspapers. Sometimes a story of his own 
exploits in our revolutionary battles, filled up 
a passing hour. He had two children, the 
disobedient son, and the beautiful girl, before 
spoken of. ‘The fond girl went on pleading. 

“Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t 
know what a beautiful girl he has married, 
and ——’ 

“J think it’s likely,” said the old man, “but 
don't tease, and open the door a little; this 
plaguy room smokes so——” 


“Well,” continued Ellen, “ won’t you just 
see her now, she is so good—and the little 
boy—he looks so innocent—” 


“What did you say?” interrupted the fa- 
ther, “a boy! have I a grand child? why, 
why, Ellen, [ never knew that before! but I 
think it’s likely. Well, now, give me my 
chocolate, and then go to yoyr music lesson.” 


Ellen left him. ‘The old man’s heart be- 
gan to relent. “ Well,” he went, on “Charles 
was always a good boy, a little wild or so at 
College, but I indulged him; and he was al- 
ways good to his old father, for all; but he 
disobeyed me by marrying this poor girl; yet, 
as my old friend and fellow soldier, Tom Bon- 
ner used to say, we must forget and forgive. 
Poor Tom! I would give ali the old shoes 
I’ve got, to know what ever became of him. 
If I could but find him or one of his children 
—heaven grant they are not suffering! This 

laguy smoky room—how my eyes water !— 
if { did but know who this girl was, that 
Charles has married—but I have never en- 
quired her name. find out and——”’ 

“Then you will forgive him,” said Ellen, 
rushing into the room. 

‘“‘T think it’s likely,” said the old man. 

Ellen led into the room a beautiful boy 
about two years old. His curly hair and ro- 
sy cheeks could not but make one love him. 

“Who is that?” said the old man, wiping 
his tears. 

“ That—that is Charles’ boy,” said Ellen, 
throwing one of her arms round her father’s 
neck, while with the other she placed the 
child on his knee. The child looked tenderly 
up into his face, and lisped out, “ grand-pa, 
what makes you cry so?” 

The old man clasped the child to his bosom, 
and kissed him again and again. After his 


emotions had a little subsided, he bade the 
child tell his name. 

“Thomas Bonner Wheatly,” said the boy, 
“Tam named after grand-pa.” 

“ What dol hear,” said the old man, “Iho- 
mas Bonnor your grand-father?” 

“ Yes,” lisped the boy, “and he lives with 
Ma ad 

“Get me my cane !” said the old man, “and 
come Ellen, you come along—be quick child.” 

They started off at a quick pace, which 
soon brought them to the poor though neat 
lodgings of his son. There he beheld his old 
friend Thomas Bonner, seated in one corner 
weaving baskets, while his swathed limbs 
showed how unable he was to perform the ne- 
cessary task. His lovely daughter, the wife 
of his Charles, was preparing their frugal 
meal, and Charles was out seeking employ- 
ment to support his needy family. Mr. W. 
burst into tears. 

“It’s all my fault!” sobbed the old man as 
he embraced his old friend, who was petrified 
with amazement. When they had become 
a little composed—* Come,” said Mr. Wheat- 
ly, “come all of you home with we, we will 
all live together; there is plenty of room in 
my house for us all.” 

By this time Charles hadcome. He asked 
his father’s forgiveness, which was freely 
given, and Ellen was almost wild with joy. 

** Oh, how happy we shall be,” she exclaim- 
ed, “and father, you will love little Thomas 
so—and he’ll be your pet, won't he?” 

“Ay,” said the old man, “I think it’s likely.” 


THE LEGACY OF THE ROSES. 

A person who died at Barnes left an annual 
sum to be laid out in roses planted on his 
grave: authority, Mr. Crofton Croker. We 
are enabled to add that the spot here alluded 
to is distinguished by a stone tablet, on the 
outside of the south wall of the church, en- 
closed by pales, with some rose-trees planted 
on each side of it. This tablet is dedicated 
to the memory of Edward Rose, citizen of 
London, who died in 1653, and left £20 to 
the poor of Barnes, for the purchase of an acre 
of land, on condition that the pales should be 
kept up, and the rose-trees preserved. 


Oh, plant them above me, the soft, the bright, 
The touched with the sunset’s crimson light, 
The warm with the earliest breath of spring, 

The sweet with the sweep of the west wind’s wing: 
Let the green bough and the red leaf wave— 
Plant the glad rose-tree upon my grave. 


Why should the mournful willow weep 
O’er the quiet rest of a dreamless sleep’?— 
Weep for life, with its toil and care, 

Its crime to shun, and its sorrow to bear; 
Let tears and the sign of tears be shed 
Over the living, not over the dead. 


Plant not the cypress nor yet the yew; 

Too heavy their shadow, too gloomy their hue, 
For one who is sleeping in faith and in love, 
With a hope that is treasured in heaven above; 
In a holy trust are my ashes laid— 

Cast ye no darkness, throw ye no shade. 


Plant the green sod with the crimson rose, 

Let my friends rejoice o’er my calm repose; 

Let my memory be like the odors they shed, 

My hope, like their promise of early red. 

Let strangers, too, share in their breath and their 
bloom— 

Plant ye the bright roses over my tomb, 
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ICD, 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 3. 


A New Ipea.—An idea is started in a late Lon- 
don magazine, which is as new as it is pleasing. — 
All who have visited our Philadelphia Museum re- 
member the experiment of whispering in one end 
of aftube conveyed through a long ruom, and being 
heard instantly with great distinctness at the other. 
It is supposed, and with great plausibility, that this 
principle of the conveyance of sound through a 
confined channel will be applied to supersede the 
telegraph, on which it would be, if successful, a 
vast improvement. ‘‘It is proposed, by means of 
a small tube throughout the length of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railroad, to convey information as 
quickly as in conversation. The convenience on 
the railway would be obvious, as by a few men sta- 
tioned at regular distances, even miles apart, warn- 
ing could be instantly given through the speaking 
tubes of any obstruction or accident. But the pro- 
bability is, that it will be discovered that not only 
ean the words of the speaker at Liverpool be trans- 
mitted to Manchester, but that they can be trans- 
mitted through any distance however great, and in- 
stantaneously. ‘lhe progress of sound through the 
air is well known to be eleven hundred and forty- 
two feet ina second, and it isa singular faet that 
the feeblest sound travels as rapidly as the Joudest; 
thus a whisper has the speed of a burst of thunder. 
But by all the experiments on tubes, it appears that 
the transmission of sound is infinitely more rapid 
than in the open air, or actually occupies no time 
whutever.” 

The writer states that a series of experiments 
made at Paris with the tubes for supplying water, 
proved that the lowest whisper at the one end was 
heard with perfect distinctness at the other, and 
that instantaneously. ‘The moment the speaker at 
one end was seen to apply his lips to the tube, his 
words were heard at the other, miles off. We leave 
our intelligent readers to reflect on the uses that 
this new power over nature could be applied to.— 
To say they are endless is only to speak the truth— 
the imagination riots in the vast discovery and its 
application—a man in Philadelphia might court and 
say tender things toa lady in Baltimore or New 
York without leaving his counting-house, and pop 
the question to a damsel in Pittsburg while wrap- 
ping up a paper of pins, or waiting on a customer 
behind his counter—a President could hear of the 
result of the Kentucky eleetion in a pig’s whisper, 
and if he found the good people there would not 
go the whole hog——but we must stop and leave 
others to fill up the picture. 


TRAvELLING Topics.—It is no part of any bo- 
dy’s business, that we know of, to enquire what the 
countless numbers of travellers who throng our 
steamboats and stages are going after—they have a 
perfect right to go as far as they can pay, if they 
choose, and we confess ourselves among the num- 
ber of those who think travelling does people good, 
provided it is not indulged in to#oo great an extent. 
Those of us who have comfortable homes, an arti- 
cle we hope possessed by all our readers, feel when 
we return from a journey how comfortable they are. 
The schemes of happiness pursued by the human 
family are as various as the expression of the coun- 
tenance—by travelling we see and compare thcse 


= 


schemes, and where we find the best, we are at per- 
fect liberty to imitate it. 

We have sometimes amused ourselves with no- 
ting down the general subjects on which, as if by 
common consent, travellers converse in a stage 
coach. Few topies are interdicted, but we imag- 
ine the general average of conversation will be 
found to centre on some one which we shall mention. 
Polities may be set down as the first great source 
over which strangers who meet for the first and last 
time, contrive to be sociable when thrown together 
by accident. Being a subject full of interest, and 
on which every one can descant with more or less 
perspicuity and information, it serves as an admi- 
rable medium for driving away the stiffness of the 
first ten miles. Considering the character of our 
political institutions, and the intemperance with 
which party warfare is sometimes conducted, it is 
matter of surprise and pleasure to observe the tem- 
per and coolness with which partizans of opposite 
views conduct a dispute about men and measures. 
Argument and bets are to be sure sometimes consid- 
ered on a par, but we have never met while travel- 
ling, with a single instance of a quarrel from the 
introduction of polities in a stage-coach—a pleasing 
evidence of our good feeling towards each other, 
anda silent reproof to the violent party politicians, 
who seem to put the happiness of the whole world 
at issue on the election of their own particular fa- 
vyorite. 

After politics, conversation branches off into 
various channels—good and bad inns—comparisons 
between those of our principal cities—and here it 
is surprising to see how accurately informed we all 
generally appear to be—it is a stirring subject and 
will generally serve a good half hour. ‘here is 
always among aparty of eight’or nine Americans, 
two or more who have coursed the United States 
from New Orleans to Boston—they are acquainted 
with the best roads—the best steamboats, and the 
best hotels for thousands of miles. Next in order 
comes the comparison of the markets of our prin- 
cipal cities, when that of Philadelphia of course 
obtains the palm—there is no such butter any where 
says oOne—no such market for fruit and vegetables, 
observes another—and as for our merchants, it is 
generally conceded that they are very clever fel- 
lows to deal with—then Philadelphia water is the 
theme of praise, and a long comparison is of course 
the consequence, between New York and our own 
fair city, in which Philadelphia comes off victori- 
ous, until the New York Battery is opened upon us, 
and the fine access to her bay with some, sinks us 
into a town of the interior. It is some consolation 
nevertheless, when we have such knock down argu- 
ments, to find that but one city in America will bear 
even a comparison with our own. 


The conversation by this time has hecome genc- 
ral and interesting—the great subjects of stage 
coach discussion are exhausted—but there follows 
for the thousandth time, stories of bad roads—cor- 
duroy turnpikes—Dr. Franklin and the mad dog— 
Dr. Franklin’s horse eating oysters--these and a 
few others should be repeated daily by a good tra- 
veller, in order that they may never be forgotten, 
and those who have heard them for the ten thou- 
sandth time are at perfect liberty to afflict the com- 
pany in turn with half a dozen jokes from Joe Mil- 
ler’s jest book. To conclude—the intelligence 
displayed by travellers in this country, their knowl- 
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edge of the resources and localities of the Union, 
the respect paid to females, and the order and de- 
corum displayed in public conveyances, are gratify- 
ing evidences of the general state of refinement, 
and a proof that we are advancing in civilization 
aad respectability. 


‘Tue Race.—This phrase, whether it be plain 
English or a naturalized exotic, is very expressive 
of certain states of public feeling which at times 
overspread communities or neighborhoods with the 
universality of an epidemic disorder. It is a spe- 
cies of disease against which it is vain to urge rea~- 
son or ridicule. Fashion does not exactly express 


the idea—as it is the vehement desire alter the mode, 


rather than the mode itself, which is here intended. 
It lays hold on its subjects, like enthusiasm, and hur- 
ries them into the most ridiculeus exhibitions, 
without giving them time or opportunity for reason 


or reflection. In general, however, it expends its 


energies on the merest trifles—seldom doing any 
great public mischief, and as rarely producing any 
public good. It is laughable to contemplate human 
nature in these vagaries, and to see it run wild af- 
ter objects too insignificant to claim, in its cooler 
moods, a moment’s consideration. 

We saw Tim Twist’s apprentice, this morning, 
with his jhead elevated at an angle of 90 odd, in 
most monstrous good humor with himself and all 
the world, his twinkling eye occasionally glaring 
satisfactorily down to see how his broad checked 
trowsers became him. His whole soul dilated with 
joy at his improved appearance. Why? Has he 
any peculiar taste for variegated garments? Does 
blue and white chime in with his feelings, and pe- 
culiarly accord with his gaiety ef heart? Not so.— 
He has growled for the past year at the domestic 
arrangements which compelled him to follow his 
occupation ina check shirt, What then? Why, 
plaid pantees are now—the rage. 

Oor early walk the other morning brought us in 
view of Clorinda, who by the aid of stools, chairs 
and tables, had managed to mount one of the pret- 
Aiest cream-colored ponies we have seen for a long 
time. Clorinda was by no means at ease in her un- 
wonted location; she pulled on the reins so hard 
as to risk throwing her jennette upon its haunches, 
and seemed entirely ignorant of the very rudiments 
of horsemanship, while she aff:cted a carelessness 
and levity but ill according with her pale cheek and 
wincing eye. Why does Clorinda, unbreakfasted, 
expose herself to these alarms? Is there that poe- 
try injher nature which gathers delight from the 
rapid bounding of her free steed over the plain, or 
does she gallop to the hill top or the river side to 
catch the first holy glance of the rising orb of day? 
or has her physician prescribed morning exercise 
as a remedy for the effects of Jate hours and tight 
stay-lacing? No such thing: but riding on +horse- 
back is—the rage. 

Mercator does business in Market Street, has.a 
fine store, every way light and convenient, thrives, 
and is growing wealthy, with no reason why he 
should not be contented with the very respectable 
establishment he already has, Suddenly a consul- 
tation is called with his builder; an order is de- 
spatched to Vermont, down comes his old front, 
clouds of brick-dust and mortar annoy and drive 
away those who seek to deal with him; the public 
highway is barricaded for some weeks; and Mer- 
cator’s store is again ready for business with an as- 


pect that his old friends cannot recognize. And 
why?’ Granite fronts are—the rage. 

Our brethren of the editorial quill not unfre- 
quently give an impetus to this rabies that carries it 
beyond all endurable bounds:—not seeming to be 
aware that improvement—whether real or fancied— 
being once started, it is a much more difficult mat- 
ter to repress its exuberance than to keep it on the 
advance. Revolutions in public taste, any more 
than in political affairs, do not go backward. No 
matter whether it be in the great concerns of ca- 
nals and railroads, or the more trifling ones of al- 
tering house-fronts and embellishing pleasure- 
grounds, mankind run on to the end of their delu- 
sion before they ean be brought up by the tether of 
reason. A house in a miserably dilapidated state, 
and with an exterior of forlorn appearance, is un- 
dertaken by an envious mechanic, who turns it out 
of his hand in a few weeks with the elegance of 
new marble. Suddenly the prints teem with lau- 
datory paragraphs—‘‘ Have you seen the improved 
front in Chesnut Street?”—*‘ How beautifully Mr. 
——’s corner house is altered,” &c. &e. ‘The 
whole city is in raptures with the beautiful mar- 
bling, and Sulpicius ruins one of the most superb 
specimens of the fantastically variegated style of 
the last century, for the purpose of displaying a 
shabby imitation of white limestore: 
marbling is—the rage. 

It may be urged that the lavish expenditure of 
money for these objects of doubtful improvement 
is still a public benefit, as it tends tu give employ- 
ment and sustenance to the laboring portion of the 
community. We shall not stop to argue this point, 
contenting ourselves with hinting that the soundest 
economists of the present day contend that all im- 
provident and unnecessary outlay or waste, is an in- 


Because 


jury to the community at large. 


The rage, at present, is for building. Piles of 
bricks and mortar are continually towering towards 
the skies, with all the magnificence and some little 
of the fatuity of the ancient Babel. Houses are 
erected at this moment without any reasonable cal- 
culation as to where tenants may be had to occupy 
them, and those who this year lament the difficulty 
of suiting themselves with dwellings, will not ex- 
perience the difficulty any longer. We published a 
week or two since an abstract of the houses erected 
within the last twenty years in our city, and were 
struck at the time with the vast disproportion in 
progress the present year. It would be a curious 
speculation, from the data which might be had, to 
show how many would be a fair inerease yearly for 
our city. But we have drawn this article already 
to an unwieldy length, and must content us with 
the prophecy that the amount of building in this city 
in 1832, will fall far short of the produce of the 
present year. 


A meeting of the citizens of the town of Ben- 
nington was held August 6th 1831, for the purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the 16th of August, the anniversary of 
the battle of Bennington. ‘The leading result of 
this battle was the capture of Burgoyne. 


It appears that the plague is again about to rav- 
age the Levant. Coupled with the scourge of the 
cholera morbus which, from all accounts, is rapid- 
approaching Western Europe, we have reason for 
dread eyen on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Tue Excuaner.—We learn with pleasure that 
the whole of the stock, amounting to two hundred 
thousand dollars, has been subscribed for the pur- 
pose of erecting an Exchange. The scite fixed 
upon is the block or triangle between Third, Dock, 
and Walnut Streets, with the exception of the store 
of Mr. James Gowen, who held out for an extrav- 
agant price, and which it has been determined to 
dispense with, at a meeting of the board of Direc- 
tors. The scite is eligible, and should the whole 
plan be successfully carried into execution, it will 
‘prove an immense convenience both to citizens and 
strangers, as weil as an ornament tothe city. We 
chave now a fair prospect of seeing two new public 
buildings added te our extensive list—the Exchange 
and Wills Hospital for the blind. The only bank- 
ing house which subseribed to the Exchange, was 
the Commercial, which deserves the thanks of the 
merchants for its liberality. 


He Dainxs.—The term of reproach ‘he drinks,’ 
is no longer to be exclusively the designation of a 
lost man. ‘ He eats,’ isto become by the progress 
of modern refinement, equally the mark of scorn 
and detraction. Why so? asks a gentle reader 
from the interior, who has not visited the city late- 
ly—the answer is at hand—a crusade has already 
been begun against bread’ Yes—against bread as 
an article of food—and why? The intemperately 
temperate people say that whiskey is made from 
grain, and so is bread, engo, (or rather ergot) bread 
is as bad as whiskey! He eats bread, may bea 
term of reproach in 1850, equal to ‘he is a drunk- 
ard.” We would not be understood to condemn 
the temperate efforts of temperate men—on the 
contrary, we would second them all in our power, 
but the intemperate exertions of intemperate de- 
magogues must ever meet their just reward in these 
columns. 


Oats.—The New York Commercial remarks 
that the poet ‘‘Campbell’s Pegasus wants oats, or 
whatever else is good for broken winded winged 
horses.” It isa pity that osts are so high—some- 
thing or other prevents the poets of the present day 
from soaring—poetry does not keep pace with the 
improvements of the steam engine, nor can we ex- 
pect much improvement till anthracite is put to the 
boiler of the brain. 


A man and his daughter, were lately sentenced, 
in London, to six months imprisonment, for steal- 
ing cats, which they wantonly and atrociously 
skinned alive, and in some instances left their bodies 
before the doors whence they had purloined them. 
They confessed to having stolen upwards of one 
thousand during the Jast twelve months. 


Tue Nicer.--Already application, we believe, 
has been made to government, by some of our 
adventurous merchants, for license and protec- 
tion, or for such facilities as government can af- 
ford them, for navigating the Niger. We hear 
it is projected immediately to despatch steam 
boats, and to try, if possible, to open a trading 
communication with centraMAfrica, It is a cu- 
rious, and indeed a delightful speculation, to 
consider what the moral effect of this may be; 
Europe owes to Africa a large debt for wrongs 
done, and sufferings caused; let us hope that 
she is now about to make reparation, and that 
commerce will introduce civilization and know- 
ledge. 


Queen’s THEATRE.— In the theatres of Paris 
there is no dress—people turn from the streets 
into the play houses as the whim takes them, 
and they are thus in the best mood to be amus- 
ed. Preparation spoils pleasure. In London, 
to visit a theatre, is to a family, the trouble of a 
day—there is a fuss, and a hurry, a dressing and 
frizzing against time, an agitation of spirits, a 
bolting of dinner, and consequently indigestion, 
an impatience of punctuality, a fear of losing 
places, an anxious consulting of watches, and a 
hundred other petty annoyances which put peo- 
ple’s minds out of the train for gratification, — 
The ladies at last enter their box full of thought 
at the effect of their head dresses, and their looks; 
and the husband, father, or brother, full of re- 
flections on that grand and perpetual truth, that 
women are never ready in time. How much 
better that they should drop into a theatre in 
their walking dresses and their walking moods, 
thinking little of themselves and their vexations, 
and so the more intent upon what is subjected 
to their attention. Every one’s experience 
vouches the truth that the pleasures for which 
no plan or preparation has been made are the 
sweetest; and so theatrical amusements would 
be without places to be taken (and oh, bitter- 
ness, paid for, at the patent houses,) and hair- 
dressers to be appointed, and waited for, (for 
hair-dressers have no respect for Time, as he is 
bald, and does not wear a wig;) cooks to be 
hurried, carriages to be ordered &c. &c. But 
the theatres must have a dress circle. <A dress 
circle! and see what it comes to—see what it is 
—look at the tawdry and the ernuni of the peo- 
ple who would be pleased, if their whole souls 
were not in the effect of their appearances, and 
who would have been respectable, if they were 
not tempted to be fine.—London Examiner. 


Tt is very common with the inhabitants of 
free countries to think that all sudden deaths 
of distinguished men under despotic Govern- 
ments, are produced by violent means. We were 
not surprised, therefore, at the statement that 
Gen. Diebitsch had destroyed himself to avoid 
the publicity ofa dismissal, for having shown too 
much humanity to the Poles; and for the rea- 
son assigned wedisbelieveit. Lettersfrom Berlin 
and Paris, however, make us almost credit the 
report of Diebitsch’s self destruction. He isstat- 
ed to have written to Nicholas a letter, urg- 
ing him to negotiate with the Poles, and to have 
received an unfavorable answer, with comments 
on his own conduct, which a high minded and 
honorable man could not bear; and the imme- 
diate result is said to have been suicide. This 
report may be unfounded, as is also probably 
that of General Sabken having destroyed him- 
self; but what we know to be true, and what is 
very important, as shewing the opinion enter- 
tained of the war in Poland nearer to St. Peters- 
burg than Paris or London, is, that several of 
the Russian nobility who have been serving in 
the army for the last three years, have retired 
to their estates on different pretexts, to avoid 
the disgrace of having to enforce the orders of 
their Sovereign against a noble nation strug- 
gling for independence. 


A sure sign that the love of liberty is declining in 
a state, is a tacit submission to the usurpations of 
wealth, exclusive of merit. The ruin of any un- 
dertaking, however grand in its conceptions, may 
be safely predicted when its advantages are mono- 
| marosng or its councils directed by rich family in- 
uence, without regard to talent or moral deport- 
ment, 
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LITERARY. 


Errects or Arts, TRapEs AND PROFESSIONS ON 
LONGEVITY. 


This is the title of a neat little volume reprinted 
with revisions from a London edition, and just pub- 
lished at the Literary Rooms, No. 121 Chesnut 
Street. It appears to be the result of a laborious 
investigation of the subject proposed, and capable 
of adding materially to the stock of knowledge in 
a field as yet but little explored. The following 
general remarks stiike us as judicious:— 


**Whether we examine the agency of moisture on 
men in the open air, or those under cover, we find 
it much less than common opinion would expect. — 
In this country almost all our maladies are aseribed 
to the agency of wet, or to ‘taking cold.’ Medical 
men adopt this notion. It is constantly heard in 
their expressions; it constantly appears in their 
writings. The people, of course, have gradually 
adopted the medical doctrine, and carry it even fur- 
ther than its founders. A reference, however, to 
the history of cases attributed to wet and cold, and 
an examination of the reasoning of the patients, 
are enough to expose the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence and the incorrectness of the inference. We 
might show, moreover, that persons most ‘careful 
in avoiding cold,’ protecting themselves with every 
change of weather, are not exempt from the evils 
which they fear. In fact, they are far more subject 
tocatarrh, to pulmonary inflammation, and other dis- 
orders commonly attributed to ‘cold,’ than persons 
who habitually expose themselves. Finally, a re- 
ference to the situation and employment of several 
classes of society, decidedly shows that wet and 
cold, without other agencies, do not produce the 
disorders ascribed to them. Look at the brickma- 
ker, who is subject neither to rheumatism nor ca- 
tarrh, though his bare legs are immersed all day in 
a puddle,—at the dyer, on a wet floor, and subject 
to great atmospheric changes both of humidity and 
temperature almost every moment,—at the brick- 
layer, who is exposed to every vicissitude of weath- 
er, and is generally careless of proteetion —at the 

vaper-maker, one hour perspiring at the strong la- 
a of the press, in an atmosphere of warm vapor; 
the next, stancling in the same dress, in a room open 
on both sides to the wind, and merely putting up 
sieets of paper to dry,—at the wool-scourer, the 
miller of cloth, and men in similar employments. 
Individuals. indeed, in these departments some- 
times complain of pains, which they eall rheumat- 
ic. But such complaints we find in all occupations 
and classes of men. The nature of these pains is 
obscure. They appear to be affections of the mus- 
eles. True rheumatic inflammation of joints is 
not frequent in any of the employments I have men- 
tioned. Though we find instances, these are not 
more numerous than among corn-millers, and less 
than among croppers. In our examination of the 
several classes, we have particularly asked, ‘Are 
the men, so much exposed to wet and cold, frequent- 
ly laid up with rheumatic fever?” The answer has 
always been a negative. Of other acute diseases 
ascribed to cold, as inflammation of the lungs, 
pleurisy, &c. the men generally appear quite ignorant. 

I am far, however, from maintaining that vapor, 
wet, and cold never produce disorder. In certain 
circumstances, and when long continued, they cer- 
tainly do. The re-action that ensues advances to 
fever or inflammation. But cases of this kind are 
rare. [contend that in the daily instances of com- 
mon life, cold is not the great canse of disease; and 
that even in those which are considered as exhibit- 
ing indisputable evidence of its effects, a morbid 
predisposition has generally been formed by the 
person’s habit of life, as influencing the state of the 
circulation and secretions. Rheumatism, I pre- 
sume, is the malady which the believers in the come 
mon opinion wo ‘ld adduce as the strongest objee- 
tion to my views:—it is the malady which I most 
readily adduce, as affording the strongest at at to 
these views. ‘The men who are subject to rheuma- 
tism, are not the active and temperate, heedless of 


wet ground, and out in all kinds of weather,—but 
the indolent, the comparatively sedentary, or men 
who habitually or frequently take more liquor than 
the constitution requires, and espeeially fermented 
liquor;—men with a large abdomen, and a feeble 
and sluggish circulation.* Such persons are con- 
stantly predisposed to disease: they are constantly 
open to the influence of atmospheric changes. And 
wet or cold may excite m them, rheumatic inflam- 
mation. I coneeive, therefore, that the state of the 
constitution is the predisposing,—wet, cold, or at- 
mospherice vicissitudes the exciting, cause. The 
observation is probably applicable to a few other 
maladies besides rheumatism, but by no means to 
the bulk of diseases which are supposed to be the 
effect of wet orcold. I would urge my conviction 
that in nine-tenths of these diseases, wet or cold is 
no more the cause, even the exciting cause, than 
Tenterden steeple of Goodwin sands. 

The inferences, then, from our examination of 
particular employments and classes of men, as well 
as those deduced from general practice, are Ist, 
That ‘wet and cold,’ as they occur in ordinary life, 
are rarely adequate to the production of disease. — 
And 2d, That in the few cases in which they have 
such agency, they are only the e.cciting causes of 
disease.” 


A Turkish Traveller in Trouble.—At Queen- 
square on Monday a girl named Sophia Chapman 
was committed for trial on a charge of robbing a 
foreigner named Ben Hyam, of half a sovereign.— 
On the prisoner being commit'ed the poor Turk 
sai}, that he could not attend at the Sessions, ashe 
got his living by travelling round the country, and 
he would, therefore, much rather put up with the 
loss of the half sovereign, Mr. Marriott on this 
said that he must find two sureties to answer for 
his appearance at the Old Builey. The prosecu- 
tor said he could do no such thing; and he was, 
therefore, committed to jail in default. It is almost 
impossible to describe the astonishment of the poor 
fellow at this specimen of English Law, which we 
trust will, ere long, be altered. The Magistrate, 
if he chose, might have inflicted summary punish 
ment. It is often done. 


Inprecedented Mowing.—Elijah M. Fox, at Safe 
field, Conn. mowed four measured acres of grass on 
the 28th of July ult. He began at sunrise and fin- 
ished at one hour and twenty minutes before sun- 
set, fresh and in good spirits. There were not less 
than six tous of hay. Fences were on three sides 
of the lot, anda heavy fall of rain added much to 
the labor. One acre of it, a swale in which the 
grass was very heavy and badly lodged, would have 
been a good day’s work for a vigorous mower.— 
There are two or three instances in which an equal 
surface has been mowed over, but for guantity and 
quality of labor, this is acknowledged by all to be 
the greatest feat exer accomplished in this part of 
the country. 


Caricatures.—A private letter from Paris says : 
“The ‘Republic’ is quite a standing joke here.— 
There is a caricature of a female on the top of the 
eolumn Vendome, and another at the foot erying out 
in the Bluebeard style—‘Ann, sister Ann, do you 
see the Republic coming?’ ‘I see nothing but a 
cloud of dust, and a tri-colored flag waving in the 
midst.? ‘Oh! for God’s sake come down, sister 
Ann, for depend upon it that’s the Republic.’ ” 


An ingenious attorney, who always made it a 
oint to get his case, was applied to by a foliow who 
ad stolen some pork, to defend him. According- 

ly, in his usual inventive way he ruined the evi- 
dence on which the plaintiff relied, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. After the ver- 
dict was declared, as the fellow was leaving the 
court-house, he whispered to his attorney thus— 
‘Squire, what shall I do with the ein for I have 
gotityet’’ ‘Bat it,’ seplied the lawyer, ‘for the 
jury sav you did not steal it.’ 
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From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
MRS. SIDDONS. 


Deatu anp Memoir oF Mrs. Sippvons.—This 
lady, who, at no very distant period, was not 
less eminent for the splendor of her mental 
endowments, than for the towering majesty of 
her person and demeanor, paid the great debt of 
nature on Wednesday morning at nine o'clock, 
at her late residence in Upper Baker Street, 
Portman Square. We hear that her life was 
wholly despaired of by her medical attendants 
on Saturday last, since which, however she ral- 
lied a little, and slight hopes were entertained 
by some of her friends that she might for a time 
longer be spared to them, ‘The disorder for a 
short time manifested signs of abatement, but 
returned with accumulated force, and she sank 
under its influence at the day and hour above 
stated. 

Mrs. Siddons was the eldest daughter of Ro- 
ger Kemble, and was born on July 16th, 1755, 
at a public house, called the Shoulder of Mut- 
ton, at Brecknock, in Wales. Her father was 
the manager of a strolling company of comedi- 
ans: her mother was the daughter of Mr. John 
Wood, in his line an actor of repute, and also 
the manager of a company of comedians. Her 
father was a catholic, but Mrs. Siddons was, wq 
believe bred up in the faith of her mother. Mrs. 
Siddons’s early life was passed under her fath- 
er’s roof till her thirteenth year. She had at 
that time excited in her future husband, Mr. 
Siddons, an attachment of which her parents did 
not approve. Mr. Siddons was an actor of her 
father’s company, and though he was respecta- 
ble, both as a performer and as a man, her pa- 
rents endeavored to break off the attachment. 

When the attachment was discovered, the ef- 
fect of absence was tried, and Miss Kemble was 
placed as a companion or servant with a Mrs, 
Greathead near Warwick. While she was here, 
this lady informed Mr. Garrick who she was, 
and solicited his judgment of her abilities, and 
his protection. Garrick (says Mr. Boaden) 
seemed highly pleased with her utterance, and 
her deportment, wondered how she had got rid 
of the old song, the Ti-tum-ti; told her how his 
engagements stood with the established hero- 
ines, Yates and Young—admitted her merits— 
regretted that he could do nothing for her—and 
wished her a good morning. During her resi- 
dence at Mrs. Greathead’s she kept up a corres- 
pondence with Mr. Siddons, and at length made 
up her mind to become an actress, and complete 
her union with Mr. Siddons by a trip to Scot- 
land. The latter was probably averted by the 
consent of her parents, and before she had com- 
pleted her eighteenth year, her father gave her 
hand to Mr. Siddons. Mr. and Mrs. Siddons 
joined a company then performing at Chelten- 
ham, and both of them were immediately taken 
notice of by Lord Bruce, afterwards of Ayles- 
bury, and his accomplished family. A recom- 
mendation to Garrick took place; the Rev. H, 
Bate, afterwards, Sir Bate Dudley, was request- 
ed to examine, and report coneerning her per- 
formances. He saw and admired her, recom- 
mended her to Garrick, and on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1775, when she was 20 years of age, 
Mrs. Siddons made her first. appearance in Lon- 
don, at Drury Lane, in the character of Portia, 
and was received with great applause. She had 
no articles of agreement and no salary ; and her 
biographer speaks as if Garrick was even then 
insensible to her merit. At the close of his ca- 


reer, on the 23d of May, 1776, he revived the 
Suspicious Husband, and gave her the part of 
Mrs. Strickland to play to his own Ranger.— 
She added by it to her growing reputation.— 
Her first appearance in tragedy was made in 
the part af Lady Anne, when Garrick revived 
Richard the Third. She there met Roscius in 
all his terrors, and hung back from timidity ; 
his severe glance corrected the faiiure, and the 
reproach was with, extreme sensibibility, long 
remembered. On the Sth of June, she played 
before their Majesties, as Lady Anne, but she 
then seems to have made no impression on Gar- 
rick. He soon after left the stage; she was dis- 
missed, and retired from a scene that presented 
little but mortification. She was, however, im- 
mediately engaged by Mr. Richard Yates, the 
manager of the Birmingham company, and Hen- 
derson seeing her there, had the sagacity to pre- 
dict her great success; and pronounee that she 
would never be surpassed. She was soon after- 
wards engaged at Bath, and there restored, by 
her great powers, the Tragic Muse to her hon- 
ors, and established for herself the fame that 
carried her in a few years in triumph back to 
the metropolis, She played in the interval 
chiefly at Bath, but she also played at York and 
Manchester, and at the latter place performed 
Hamlet with great applause. It was in 1782-3, 
seven years after her first appearance at Drury 
Lane, that she was re-engaged at that theatre, 
and came out in the character of Isabella, on the 
10th of October. She was, however, so mucla 
attached to Bath, and entertained so lively a re- 
collection of her failure in London, that she 
could hardly be induced to come. The mana- 
ger would not raise her salary, and her increas- 
ing family compelled her to demand an addi- 
tional income. On that not being granted—ana@ 
a small increase would have been suflicient— 
she summoned her friends to the theatre, and 
there, surrounded by her children, explained in 
verse of her own compesition the reasons for 
for quitting them. Displaying her children she 
said— 

‘ These are the moles that heave me from your side, 

Where I was rooted—where I would have died.”’ 
Her success at London was now as decisive, and 
her triumph as great as her former reception 
had been mortifying. Her next character was 
Euphrasia, in the Grecian Daughter, and til? 
then the vast power and extent of her voice 
were imperfectly appreciated. 

Mrs, Siddons next most deeply interested the 
public by her Jane Shore. So affecting was 
she in this mistress of a prince, that at the end 
of the close of the play, where she sees her hus- 
band and breathes out the few dying words,— 
“ Forgive me, but forgive me,” the shrieks and 
sobs of the women were distinctly audible, and 
even the other sex, who tried to suppress their 
tears, were obliged to weep. 

Several persons fainted, and the artificial grief 
of the actress grve rise to much alarm in the au- 
dience. 

Her salary was at this time £10 a week, but 
she was allowed two benefits. For her benefit 
she chose the character of Belvidera, in Venice 
Preserved and was eminently successful.— 
From this time her reputation was fully es- 
tablished. Their Majesties honored her by 
seeing her in all her characters. Drury Lare 
closed on June the 5th, with Isabella, which 
Mrs. Siddons had played twenty-two times.— 
The returning winter saw two of her brothers, 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. John Kemble, engaged in 
London ; the former performed Othello, and fail. 
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ed; the latter was splendidly successful in Ham- 
let. The number of Mrs. Siddons’s characters 
was this year, 1783-4, increased by Isabella, in 
Shakspeare’s play of Measure for Measure,— 
by Mrs. Beverly, in the Gamester,—by Con- 
stance, in King John,—and by Lady Randolph, 
in Douglass. In this year Mrs, Siddons also 
played Sigismunda, in Thompson’s play of Tan- 
cred and Sigismunda, and it is supposed that 
her appearance in that character led Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to paint his noble picture of her in the 
character of the Tragic Muse, as that picture 
was painted in this year. Her second season 
closed, which was one of vast exertion, with 
great applause, and during the summer she Vis- 
ited Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cork, She was re- 
ported to have refused to play for Digges, tho’ 
that was a work of charity, unless he paid her 
£50; and that she would not play for Brereton, 
though he had been Jaftier to her Belvidera, on 
any terms. These accusations were, however, 
publicly denied by her husband. Mrs. Siddons 
now added to her other characters Margaret of 
Anjou and Lady Macbeth. From this time for- 
ward, for many years, Mrs, Siddons continued 
to be the chief attraction at the theatres. Her 
empire over the public was divided, indeed, by 
Mrs. Jordan. Each had her partizans, each had 
her followers, and each her favorite critics. 


Her brother, John Kemble, became in 1787, 
Stage Manager of Drury Lane, which contribut- 
ed much to his sister’s happiness. In 1792, Mrs. 
Siddons played the Jealous Wife with success, 
and in 1794 opened the then new theatre of 
Drury Lane with her Lady Macbeth. On the 
German Drama being imported into England, 
she, too, performed Mrs. Haller in the Stranger. 
About 1801, Mr. Kemble acquired a share in 
Covent Garden Theatre, and the services of Mrs. 
Siddons were afterwards transferred thither. 

Mrs. Siddons lost one of her daughters, the 
youngest, whom it was expected Sir Thomas 
Lawrence would wed,in 1798; her husband died 
in 1802, and her eldest daughter in 1803, which 
events gave a life hitherto prosperous beyond 
the ordinary lot of mortals, the first distaste, and 
she began, for the first time probably since she 
first knew the enchanting breath ef popular ap- 
plause, to wish for retirement. In 1808 the con- 
flagration of the theatre, for a season suspended 
her efforts. She, however, accepted an engage- 
ment at the new theatre at fifty pounds a night, 
which she opened, and performed her part of 
Lady Macbeth in dumb show in the midst of 
the O, P. riot. Mrs. Siddons took leave of the 
profession on the 29th of June, 1812, her last 
performance being the character of Lady Mac- 
beth. In 1813, she performed the same charac- 
ter, for the benefit of her brother Charles, and in 
1816 the character of Queen Catharine, for the 
same object. On the 8th of June in that year, 
she performed Lady Macbeth, to gratify the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, and the Prince of 
Saxe Coburg, which was, we believe, her last 
appearance on the stage. She, subsequen® to 
that time, gave public readings of Shakespeare 
and Milton, but generally speaking, she lived in 
close retirement since 1816. She resided in Up- 
per Baker Street, and continued in good health, 
and capable of taking air till within a few days 
of her death. 

Mrs. Siddons was gifted with a noble and 
commanding person, a most beautiful but ener- 
getic countenance—a voice powerful and melo- 
dious, and with all the charms of mind and body 
that are calculated to make an impression on 
mankind, Her great natural talents were per- 


fected by diligent study; and she not only com- 
prehended—she knew all the parts she under- 
took. Her action was noble and impressive ; 
and her character, unsullied by any vice, gave a 
dignity to her profession, such as never before 
belonged to itin England. She was as exem- 
plary in her duties as a mother, as she wasadmir- 
able as an actress. In her time, she was admir- 
ed by Pitt, Burke, Sheridan, and all the great 
political characters of the last 50 years. Roy- 
alty did not disdain to honor her with its coun- 
tenance, and if ever woman was at once popu- 
lar with the multitude, honored by the great, 
and respected by the good, it was Mrs. Siddons, 
She had three chileren, who all died before her. 
Her son was proprietor and manager of the Ed- 
inburgh Theatre, and died a few years ago.— 
The death of her two accomplished daughters 
and of her husband, we have already mention- 
ed. The daughters were said to have possessed 
the happiest minds and the most delightful per- 
sons; the eldest sister was an accomplished and 
scientific musician. 

Thus did this celebrated actress see all that 
could connect her with the world, perish before 
her. Her grand-children, indeed, and her bro- 
ther remain ; and it was reserved to her, as one 
of the last pleasures of her existence, to see her 
niece, though not gifted with her extraordinary 
talents, attain a high degree of public approba- 
tion. Mr. Kemble announced the event at Co- 
vent Garden, where the performances were im- 
mediately changed. 


The following observations have often appeared 
before ; but are now inserted because they are 
seasonable, 

Ciper.--The orchards are bending under the 
weight of apples and the time of making cider 
is near athand. The general process is under- 
stood, but attention to two or three particulars, 
may greatly increase the value of the liquor.— 
Why does Burlington cider bring, in market, 
double the price of that made elsewhere ? 

Use water freely in making everthing sweet 
and clean before you begin—but very sparingly 
afterwards, 

Put your apples after they have been gathered 
for a few days, in a dry place, exposed to the sun. 

Let your casks be perfectly sweet. 

See that the straw used be clean and bright. 

Throw all the rotten or rotting apples to your 
pigs. Keep the several sortsof apples separate; if 
ground together the cider will not be near so good. 

When the liquor has undergone sufficient fer- 
mentation to throw off the impure matter in it, 
and while it is yet sweet, take a clean cask, put 
into it a bucket of cider, set fire to a clean rag 
that has been dipped in brimstone—let it burn 
inside the cask so as to fill it with the fumes of 
the brimstone—shake the cask well, and then 
fill and bung it tight. 

This mode is highly recommended to preserve 
the cider sweet, while it will yet be pure. The 
crab apple should be more extensively cultivat- 
ed for cider, Liquor as delicious as wine may 
be made from it. 


‘Mam,_” said a quack of Long Island, to a nervous 
old lady, ‘your ease is a scratunuturury eomplaint.’ 
‘Pray Doctor, what is that’? ‘It is the dropping of 
the nerves, mam, the nerves haying fallen into the 
ate paseo the chist becomes morberous, and the 

ead goes tizarizen, tizarizen!’ ‘Ah, Doctor,’ 
exclaimed the old lady, ‘you have described my 
feelings exactly.’ 
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TO 


Wuen in soft twilight nature is reposing, 
And dewy fragrance floateth o’er the lea, 

Sweet ’tis to gaze on eve her star disclosing, 
Aud think ot thee. 


At that sweet time so dear to cherish’d feeling, 
Otten I sit beneath thy fav’rite tree— 

Listen to music o’er hush’d waters stealing, 
And think of thee. 


Often I trace the green path of the wildwood, 
W heré thou first breathedst constancy to me— 
Gaze upon scenes familiar to thy childhood— 
And think of thee. 


But mid the scenes which every where surround me, 
Gone is the object, fairest ONCE to see; 

Pensive I sigh, when list’ning, gazing round me, 
I think of 


Tue Navarino.—The Portsmouth Journal re- 
Jates the following accident which happened to 
a good old lady who was conveying homeward 
a fashionable Navarino, enclosed in a bandbox, 
*An unceremonious gust of wind, at an unex- 
pected moment, gave a sudden tu a to her 
thought—her highly prized box was wrested 
from her hands as she was passing the north 
side of the Parade—and assisted by a violent 
south wind, it commenced the tour of Market 
Street. Its revolutions at first were regular, 
and the pursuit of the owner nearly correspon- 
ded in speed. Ere long, however, the cover 
separated—a few more rotations, and the Nava- 
rino in its beauty, with flying ribbons came forth 
—and all still rolled on—the box, the cover, the 
bonnet, the ribbons, and the owner in pursuit of 
the Navarino.” 


DEATHS. 


OnSunday morning, the Mthinst. Mr. Henry 3. Hughes, 
one of the Auditors of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, aged 28 years. He had been for several years suf- 
fering under a pulmonary affection, which resulted ina 
severe attack of the dropsy, for which he was tapped 
many times without being much relieved. His physician 
some months since informed him that he could not expect 
to live much longer, when he replied, with all the ardor 
of his youth, “go on, gentlemen, and experiment upon 
me, for the benefit of the human race; Iam willing to 
pay for your services, but do not, for the sake of science, 
stand still; let us do something for a change.’’ Here is 
fortitude unprecedented in human life, on the very brink 
of the grave, a young man anxious that his case of afilic- 
tion should benefit the human fami'y,if possible, and say- 
ing, “if must die, let sciewce be the gainer.’" He was 
a sincere friend, possessing many good traits of charac- 
ter, oftentimes exhibiting the greatest charity for others, 
and relieving, as far as he was capable, the wants of the 
poor and destitute. “ He is gone to the house appointed 
tor all the living’? and “ where the weary are atrest.’’— 
His remains: were followed to the grave, in the Mutual 
Burial Ground, by a vast concourse of his fellow citi- 
zens, on Monday afternoon. Many a one sighed when 
they heard that Hughes was no more an inhabitant of 
this world.— Poulson. 

tn Haverhill, on the 13th inst. Mrs. Sarah Howe wife 
of David Howe, Esq. Her death was very sudden.— 
Her husband awoke early in the morning, andspoke to 
her as usual, but received no reply, and soon found that 
she was dead. 

At New Castle, Del. on Tuesday last, Thomas Kean, 
aged 15 years, and on Thursday following, James Ma- 
comb Kean, aged 13 years, only sons of Mathew Kean, 
Esq. Recorder of New Castle county. These interesting 
and ainiable boys, but little more than a week ago, were 
in the full enjoyment of health: they had gone to bathe 
when overheated, and were attacked with scarlet fever, 
which in a few days hurried them into an untimely grave, 

At New York, on Thuteday, Heten French, aged one 
year; on Friday, Theodore, aged five years; 00 Saturday, 
Mary Stagg, aged three years; and on Thursday follow- 
ing, Elizabeth Leary, aged seven years—all of scarlet fe- 
ver, and ouly children of Samuel T. Gautrie. 

In Robeson township, Berks county, Pa. on the 30th 
ult. of bilious fever, William B. Kern, and Sarah, his 
wife. The interval between their deaths was scarcely 
one hour andahalf. They have lefta family of six chil- 
deen. The father was 48 and the mother 43 yeurs of age. 
‘Yo add to this poignant *distress, on the following day 
(Suaday) widow Esther Herizel, who had been residing 


with her sister, Mrs K. departed this life, at the house of 
her mother, whence she was removed shorty after, being 
taken sick of the same disease. Since recording the 
above, Amos, une of the six children, breathed his last 
on Thursday evening; and another lies dangerously ill. 


On Saturday last, one of the Assistants on the Rail- 
road, near West Chester, Pa. named William Curran — 
His illness we understand was a decline. Age not kuown. 
His name would seem to show, that he was frem Ire- 
land—perhaps a relation of the orator. Poor fellow, he 


has died in a land to him foreign, far from mother, sister, 


friend. It is the second interment in the Catholic bury- 
ing ground, within the last ten days; the ethera young 
woman, brought from the Valley, who died of fever, just 
on the pointof becoming a mother, Wecould addmuch of 
the case, that would awaken tenderest syinpathy. These 
shantees are frail habitations in case of sick ness.— Record. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RIM, Vicksburg, Mi. is received. ——P M, Tuscumbia, 
is informed that his explanation is satisfactory; all the 
subscribers are now credited in full for Vol. 3 —The 
enclosure from FJ, Orange, NJ, is received. C, 
Kellyville, Vt. is received: instructions followed —— 
Tae remittance from N J P, Montrose, Pa pays to No. 
9, Vol. 4, and therefore leaves $2 due to May, 
The enclosure from J L, Circleville, O. is received— 
all right. —-A T, Beihlehem, Ct. is ceceived; he wilt 
please accept our thanks for his kind offer; the papers 
are sent and money credited.——~J T, Sutton Village, 

H, is received aud instructions followed -—-F B, 
Waynesboro, Va. is received and credited ——J M, Ca- 
tharine, NY, is received—all right ——P M, at Mere- 
dith, NH, is received and credited.——J A W, Platts- 
burg, is received; he is informed that the Ariel sent to 
R P M is paid to the end of Vol. 5.——The order from 
Peterstown, NC, must have miscarried—the second 
letter Is attended to.——J BS, Portsmouth, Va. receiv- 
ed and credited for Vols. 4 and 5—his other orders at- 
tended to.——E W T, Opelousas, is received and cred- 
ited as directed—his letter dated Aug 3d.——The error 
at Thibadauxville, La. is satisfactorily explained by 
8S 8 W, and we are moreover much indebted to him 
for his politennss in exercising so much forbearance 
towards an error wholly our own. ——R S H, Troy, O. 
received, and perfectly satisfactory—shall hope to re- 
tain him among our list of friends.—-Dr. C, Wash- 
ington, Ga. received and«redited to No. 16, Vol. 6.— 
G MP, Cazenovia, received and attended to——A B, 
Camden, received: the paper to Providence was stop- 

ed by his express order, as contained in his former 
euer now before us; it is again forwarded from the 
cominencement of this volume. 


The following named gentlemen have consented to act 
as Agents for the Ariel. Subscribers are mquested to 
pay to them the amount of their subscriptious:;— 

Joseph H. Sinith, Buffalo, N.Y. 
William Mills, Vicksburg, Mi. 
Amos Dixson, Fast Avon, N. ¥. 
John Corning, Jr. Utica, N. Y. 


Subscribers are informed that notes of a less denomina- 
tion than $5, if genuine, are received at par in pay- 
ment of subscriptions. 

must really excuse a refusal. There is a dif- 
ference in things as well as actions. A man on land 
who robs from hunger is hung; another at sea who 
kills a man to eat him, is pitied and excused. 

It would be useless to argue with * W—— A—.."") We 
make it a rule to kecp trom under the paw of untamed 
lions, Whose reasoning powers reside in their teeth. 

A series of well-written essays on the topics suggested by 
*“‘Alcander,’’ would no doubt please. 

If ‘Memento Mori’’ will go to the Alnseum and raise up 
the foot of the stuffed Elephant, perhaps he will find 
what he wants. 

Euphonista’’ is on file. 

‘¢ Serena”’ is too polite, but shal] be obeyed. 

Would not “ Peleg’’ he improved by studying the English 
grammar a little deeper? 

The singular manuscript called Love and Opium,”’ has 
b&n shewn to the door. 

“ Porter’’ is too good to publish—we retain it for person- 
al use. 

Will our friend from B— =n favor us with a personal in- 
terview?—all, all shall be explained. 

‘ Apsley’’ is informed that our pidgeon-hole has plenty 
of room in it yet. , 
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FVERY OTHER SATURRAY, 
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